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So, then, let us take heart of hope. There is work 
still to be done in the classic fields in archaeology, in 
philology, in the interpretation of texts, and, most of 
all for us Americans, in the interpretation of ancient 
life to our own countrymen, to the end that they 
may see the practical value which a study of that 
life has for them, and that the day of the Classics 
may be with us a long day, full of abounding life and 
vigor. C. K. 



HOW FAR DOES THE WORD-ORDER IN LATIN INDICATE 
THE PROPER EMPHASIS? 1 

This question might be answered, in part at least, 
very simply and definitely, if we could accept the 
dictum of some particular grammar. "In all sen- 
tences", says Gildersleeve (672, a), "Beginning and 
End are emphatic points"; no, says Harkness (665, 
I, 2), "Any word, except the subject, may be made 
emphatic by being placed at the beginning of the 
sentence — any word, except the predicate, at the 
end"; not so, say Allen and Greenough (597, b), 
"The more important word is never placed last for 
emphasis"; and most explicit and sweeping of all is 
the statement in the revised Andrews and Stoddard 
(585) > "The first word in any combination is more 
emphatic than the second, the second more emphatic 
than the third and so on". 

Obviously these statements cannot all be right : the 
curious fact is that they are really all wrong. The 
wonder is that any Latinist was ever persuaded, in 
dealing with so flexible a thing as an inflected lan- 
guage, to put such inflexible statements into cold 
type. How could the Romans have been satisfied to 
speak or write with the emphasis always falling in 
the same places? For ourselves, we claim the privi- 
lege of emphasizing almost any word in any part of 
a sentence, long or short. Is it not quite inconceiv- 
able that the Romans were inhibited by any rules of 
composition, rhetoric, or oratory from doing exactly 
the same thing? If any one doubts, let him consider 
the fact that ne—quidem with an emphatic word or 
phrase between may stand in any part of a sentence 
from the very beginning to the very end. 

As a first step in this broad field, too broad to be 
fully traversed in one paper, let us consider the 
Greenough theory. "In connected discourse the 
word most prominent in the speaker's mind comes 
first, and so on in the order of prominence" (597). 
Now "most prominent" should mean also most em- 
phatic, the word deserving most attention, and there- 
fore receiving the chief vocal stress. Otherwise it 
could mean only that the writer placed first the word 
which he thought ought to come first, a proposition 
which is scarcely debatable. The same principle is 

1 This paper was read (in part) at the second annual meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Washington, D. C, April 



applied to clauses, which "are usually arranged in 
the order of prominence in the mind of the speaker" 
(601, b). 

So then a Latin sentence was written and spoken 
big end first: it began with a trumpet-blast, at least 
in the orator's strenuous moments, and came out at 
the little end of the horn. 

Now beyond question, the practice of oratory had 
large influence on literary style. "Who has ever 
doubted", says Cicero (Orator 141), "that in our re- 
public eloquence has always filled the chief role when 
the city was at peace". But orators have small use 
for the anti-climax, except to produce humorous or 
satirical effects. Yet, if the Greenough-Preble theory 
is correct, the Romans must have avoided the cli- 
max 1 altogether, for "the first word is more em- 
phatic than the second, the second than the third and 
so on". Climax is a ladder, and a ladder is pri- 
marily for climbing up : the supporters of this theory 
seem to think that the Romans used it chiefly to go 
down cellar. 

Again, this theory assumes, possibly unconsciously 
to its authors, that emphasis was the sole considera- 
tion, or at any rate by far the most important one, 
in determining the order of Latin words, phrases, 
and clauses. According to the theory, any word 
beginning a sentence is ipso facto the most emphatic 
word in it; the second word is next in emphasis, 
and so on. Hence, to avoid distortion of emphasis, 
and therefore of meaning, the most emphatic word 
must be sought out and placed first, without regard 
to connection, perspicuity, or euphony. But we know 
upon the most authoritative testimony that other con- 
siderations had large influence. Some of the objec- 
tionable features to be avoided by a proper arrange- 
ment of words were the following : a harsh combi- 
nation of final and initial consonants; objectionable 
hiatus; a monotonous series of similar endings, es- 
pecially if two or more syllables were involved, as 
in Cicero's unlucky O fortunatam natam me consule 
Rotnam; a succession of monosyllables, of short verbs 
and nouns, or of unduly long ones; and any other 
combination which seemed unpleasing to a critical 
ear. 

A sort of prose rhythm was also aimed at by care- 
ful writers, especially in their most finished passages. 
This must fall short of recognizable poetical forms, 
and yet must be distinctly harmonious. It is well 
known that Cicero gives to this subject minute and 
laborious attention in his Orator, illustrating by 
amending the expressions of others and by marring 
his own. It is difficult to resist the impression that 
his zeal as an advocate of rhythmic prose leads him 
into some exaggeration; but Quintilian is equally 
explicit, and we are obliged to conclude that numerus 



1 The word is here used in the most general sense, not in the technica 
Latin .sense of gradaii, (quintil .9.3.54)1 though that involves the same 
principle. 
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in its double sense of metrical clausulae and balanced 
phrasing (Orat. 223, etc.) was an important element 
in shaping the best Latin style. 

Perspicuity was also considered in arranging Latin 
sentences, however small the evidence of this may 
seem to beginners. It is sufficient to cite Quintil. 9. 
4. 27 : "Words indeed are not arranged by feet, and 
may therefore be transferred from one place to 
another, so as to be joined with those to which they 
are most suitable, as, in piling together unhewn 
stones, their very irregularity suggests to what other 
stones they may be applied and where they may rest. 
The happiest kind of composition, however, is that 
in which a judicious order, proper connection and 
harmony of cadence are found combined". 

Now it is an utter impossibility that every Latin 
word in an oration or even in a paragraph should 
at one and the same time fulfil all these conditions: 
(1) that it should occupy its proper place in a gradu- 
ated scale of emphasis ranging from the maximum 
on the first word to the minimum on the last; (2) 
that it should be perspicuous just there; (3) that it 
should combine in delivery agreeably with the word 
before and after; (4) that it should be neither too 
long nor too short to secure euphony in connection 
with the adjacent words; (5) that, if in a clausula, it 
should be of the right metrical value to avoid a 
poetical rhythm and secure a suitable prose rhythm. 

But the theory which I am questioning further im- 
plies that the unit of expression is the single word. 
No intelligent student of language would seriously 
maintain this. The original impulse must have been, 
not to the naming of concepts, but to the expression 
of ideas. It must be often true in Latin as in Eng- 
lish that two or more words are equally necessary 
to the conveying of a thought, so that emphasis 
upon any one perverts the meaning. For an English 
example, take the Scripture phrase, "all that the 
prophets have spoken". If we say, "O slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken", we 
imply that but little was rejected; emphasizing 
"prophets" suggests that they preferred historians 
or other writers to the prophets; while, if we lay 
stress on the word "spoken", the impression would 
be that they greatly preferred to have the prophet 
write his sermon. In other, words, this phrase is a 
unit, and must be delivered with level emphasis, or 
the meaning is impaired. The same thing must be 
true in every language. And when a teacher under- 
takes to make his pupils find in emphasis a reason 
for every variation in Latin order, he is attempting 
the impossible. 

Any theory therefore of an all-the-way-down-hill 
sort of emphasis must be laid aside. The opposite 
theory, an all-the-way-uphill emphasis, is equally dis- 
proved by the considerations already presented. 

But criticism is ever the easier task. What can 



be done toward the construction of a satisfactory 
theory? 

First, it must be said that, so far as we can judge 
from the stylistic writings of the Romans, emphasis 
had very little conscious effect upon the arrangement 
of their sentences. In all of Cicero's criticisms and 
rearrangements in the Orator he nowhere drops a 
hint that the demands of emphasis must be regarded. 
Indeed eadem verba eadem sententia (Orat. 215) 
seems to have been a literary axiom. In Orat. 214 
he quotes from Carbo the words patris dictum sapiens 
temeritas Mi comprobavit. These six words con- 
clude a period and the last word is what Cicero 
called a dichoreus. "By this double trochee", he 
adds, "the gathering was roused to such enthusiasm 
that it was wonderful. I ask whether this was not 
due to the rhythm; change the order of the words; 
make it thus: comprobavit Mi temeritas: it will at 
once amount to nothing, although temeritas consists 
of three shorts and a long, which Aristotle approves 
as the best, but I disagree with him". 

This illustrates what was referred to above as the 
bias of an advocate. How much Cicero ignores in 
this passage, when he claims everything for numerus) 
(1) The arrangement proposed would be momentarily 
ambiguous : dictum sapiens might be nominative, and 
the hearer, joining this possible subject with a very 
natural verb, would find himself obliged to reconstruct 
the clause after the last word was uttered and this 
blurring of the thought would serve as a cushion to 
break the force of the impact. (2) The juxtapo- 
sition of contraries, as in sapiens temeritas, was a 
favorite embellishment. (3) The chiasmus patris 
dictum temeritas Mi is also frequent. (4) The sub- 
ject being now in mind, there follows a verb whose 
meaning is agreeably paradoxical. One would not 
expect a son's rashness to approve or sanction a 
father's wisdom. But after the foregoing statements 
the paradox is plainly justified, and the idea finds a 
most felicitous expression. (5) Last, but possibly 
not least, comprobavit is a good, round mouthful, 
that needs strong emphasis by reason of its intrinsic 
importance, and will carry gracefully all that the 
orator can give. 

But if we were to take oratorical rhythm at 
Cicero's own valuation, it would guide us but a very 
little way. So far as it is dependent upon definite 
feet, it applies only to the close of a period, or, ac- 
cording to Quintilian, to the beginning and the end. 
Cicero moreover warns very particularly against 
using the rhythmical structure to excess. It has no 
place in the plain style (Orat. 221), that is, it is ex- 
cluded from large portions of all forensic work. 
And being an artificial embellishment it must not be 
used so constantly anywhere as to betray the artifice 
(Orat. 209). Apparently these limitations upon the 
use of the rhythmical clausula have not been suffi- 
ciently regarded. Scholars industriously count the 
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occurrences of this and that combination through 
entire orations, when large portions, according to 
Cicero's own statement, have no bearing on the 
question. 

In the absence, then, of definite statements by 
Latin writers, we are forced to examine their lan- 
guage from the modern point of view. While they 
have very little to say about emphasis, we cannot 
doubt that it was an important element in their de- 
livery. We are probably safe in assuming, moreover, 
that they used emphasis for the same reasons that 
we do. We shall do wisely, therefore, to fix upon 
one or two principles which we may justly regard as 
of universal validity. 

Why do we emphasize a word in speaking, or 
underscore it in writing? For one of two reasons: 
either (i) it is intrinsically important or (2) rela- 
tively important. Words of energy will be stressed, 
those of mild or neutral meaning will be more quietly 
uttered. It seems clear from Quintilian (9. 3. 47) 
that we are here on safe ground, for he assures us 
that in the exordium of the Milo, Etsi vereor, with 
which the oration begins, should be delivered more 
quietly than pro fortissimo viro a few words farther 
on. 

A word used in a pregnant sense, to imply more 
than it normally expresses, will receive marked em- 
phasis, even though by itself it would suggest a more 
quiet utterance. In line with this, Quintilian 
(8. 3. 86) tells us that in the simple expression 
virum esse oportet, emphasis gives the word virum 
more than its customary meaning. "Yes", says some 
hearer, "and he puts virum first". In Livy 1. 59 
Lucretia says to her husband, father, and their two 
friends, "This deed of Tarquin will prove my death 
and his, if you are men"; here the Latin is si vos 
viri estis. And in the Tusculans (2. 53) Cicero says 
At vero C. Marius, rusticanus vir, sed plane vir. 
Also Ita et tulit dolorem ut vir et ut homo maiorem 
ferre sine causa necessaria noluit. 

So much for the matter of intrinsic importance. 
Relative importance arises from contrast, either in 
meaning, as peace opposed to war, or in the form 
of statement, as positive and negative predicates, 
and words of opposite meaning in general. 

A more subtle variety of relative importance is 
often manifest in passing from one group of words 
to another closely related group. Emphasis will fall 
upon the new idea in the following phrase or clause ; 
while words that simply repeat a previous concept, 
merely for the sake of clearness, will receive no 
stress. 

English examples will serve best for illustration 
just here: the use of Latin might seem an effort to 
beg the question. 

Shakespeare makes Marcellus say to the crowds: 
"You blocks! you stones! you worse than senseless 
things !" The climax is evident. Stones are rhetori- 



cally •more insensate than blocks. The hasty reader 
would probably complete his climax by strong em- 
phasis on senseless. "You blocks! you stones.' you 
worse than SENSELESS things!" But such a ren- 
dering is certainly incorrect. Blocks and stones 
themselves are senseless things : this phrase therefore 
is a mere repetition, and the stress must fall on the 
new and climactic word "worse". "You blocks! you 
stones.' you (searching in vain for a more vigorous 
metaphor) WORSE than senseless things!" 

So in Macbeth : "To be thus is nothing ; but to be 
safely thus". And Hamlet: "If thou wilt needs 
marry, marry a fool". To emphasize the repeated 
word of such a pair is not merely inappropriate : for 
any reader of sound mind it is impossible. Do we 
hazard anything in assuming that it was impossible 
also in Latin? 

Let us consider a few Latin phrases in the light 
of these principles. According to the theories here 
controverted, when a genitive precedes the limited 
noun, the emphasis belongs on the genitive. Now in 
speaking for the Manilian Law, Cicero tells the peo- 
ple that, if prosperity is to continue, their allies must 
be preserved not only from disaster, but also from, 
the dread of disaster. It is inconceivable that an 
orator in any language would emphasize like this: 
not only from disaster, but also from the dread of 
disaster. The Latin reads (De Imp. 16) : non 
solum (ut ante dixi) calamitate, sed etiam calamitatis 
formidine liberatos. So in Livy 1. 7 we read facinus 
facinorisque causam, "the daring deed and the reason 
for it" ; where the genitive is so devoid of emphasis 
that we naturally represent it by the pronoun "it". 
Colgate University John GrEENE 

(To be concluded) 



RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT PEROAMON 

The results of excavations made by the German 
Institute at Pergamon in 1904-1905 are presented 
in the last issue of the Athenische Mittheilungen, 
Vol. 32, Nos. 2 and 3. The report consists of four 
chapters, the first, written by Dorpfeld, on the 
buildings, the second and third by Hepding, on the 
inscriptions and separate finds, the fourth by Kolbe, 
on lists of ephebes. 

The most interesting discoveries fall under the 
first heading. An imposing Greek house of the 
time of the Pergamene kings was uncovered on the 
southern slope of the citadel. As rebuilt in the 
Roman period it was owned by the Consiil Attalos 
according to information derived from an inscrip- 
tion. Its appearance in Hellenistic times, a large 
central court surrounded by a portico from which 
opened living rooms, corresponds to the plan of the 
Roman house as seen best in Pompeii. 

Work was also devoted to further excavation of 
the gymnasium. This consists of a tripartite ar- 
rangement whereby separate buildings for youths, 



